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Company, intoxicated by their sudden rise to wealth
and power, displayed a domineering, grasping spirit in
their dealings with the natives, which produced the worst
results. 'The Directors, unable to rise above the level
of merchants, refused to pay their servants adequate
salaries, and left them to derive their incomes from
commerce carried on through native agents and their
greedy army of retainers. In a short time India teemed
"with iniquities so rank as to smell to earth and
heaven;" and years elapsed before the principle was
acknowledged that a Government which receives a large
revenue is bound, in common justice and humanity, to
protect the people who pay it.
The condition of India at the time enabled the English
to establish themselves in Bengal with ease. Persian
and Afghan invasions and Mahratta raids had given a
death-blow to the Mogul Empire and exhausted the
country. The native princes who had risen to power
during the decline of the monarchy were too much
engaged in asserting their rights to the territories they
had seized to think of combination; their treasuries
were empty, and the raw, ill-paid levies which constituted
their armies were of little use when opposed to dis-
ciplined troops. At one time it seemed doubtful whether
the English or the Mahrattas were to inherit the
Empire of the Moguls, but the question was settled in
favour of the former in 1761, when the Mahrattas were
defeated by the Afghans on the field of Paniput.
Olive was one of the few men who grasped the situa-
tion and looked beyond the present. His views on Indian
affairs, examined by the light of present experience,
may not seem perfect, btit they contain more political and